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mere "Ifa — ha — ha" of the "Song of the Laugh" become poetry. 
And if it is poetry at all to us scoffing Aryans, how much more poetic 
is it to those who were born with these songs as their heritage and have 
grown up with them ! 

We have no doubt of the correctness of the musical notation and of 
the harmonizing. The greater part of this work was done by the late 
Prof. John Comfort Fillmore, that zealous student of primitive song 
whose untimely loss all Americanists so deeply mourn. We are not 
sufficiently skilled in music to judge of the propriety of adding these 
harmonies. We have been told that the musical hearer understands 
the airs better by having the harmonies printed. Professor Fillmore 
has told us that the Indians themselves like to hear them, and that 
when, for experiment, he struck a false note, the Indians expressed 
their displeasure. Certainly those who object to their presence in this 
work as too civilized are at -liberty to run the blue pencil through 
them. 

We had the good fortune some years ago to hear the " Song of the 
Spirit" (page 58) sung by two Omaha Indians. It had no verbal 
meaning ; it consisted merely of vowels ; yet it was melancholy dirge, 
well suited to the voices of mourners. 

Washington Matthews. 

An Old Indian Village. By John August Udden. (Published by au- 
thority of the Board of Directors of Augustana College and Theo- 
logical Seminary.) Rock Island, 111.: 1900. Roy. 8°, 80 pp. 
This is a well dressed, well prepared, and altogether sensible account 
of personal researches conducted at intervals during seven years, begin- 
ning in 1 881, while the author was engaged as an instructor in Bethany 
Academy, now Bethany College, at Lindsborg, Kansas. 

The Indian village to which the memoir is devoted was situated on 
Paint creek, about a mile and a half south of Smoky Hill river, in Mc- 
Pherson county, Kansas. The remains consist of a group of fifteen low 
mounds, denning the lodge sites, apparently without particular order of 
arrangement, but being about 125 feet apart and covering in all an area 
of some twenty acres. The mounds are circular ; none of them exceeds 
three feet in height, while some rise only slightly above the surround- 
ing level. The material of which they are composed consists princi- 
pally of loose soil or mud, and in this the relics were found. The soil 
was not disturbed below the original surface of the plain. " It was not 
possible," says the author, "to detect any order in the arrangement of 
the contents of the mounds and there were no buried human remains. 
Just how the mounds were built seems uncertain. The mud perhaps 
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accumulated inside the dwellings during a repeated residence of the 
natives, which occurred at some certain season of the year. All the 
materials found imbedded were such household goods as may be sup- 
posed to have become useless to the inhabitants, or such as may from 
time to time have been lost. Most of them were broken. The pockets 
of ashes occasionally found may mark the site of the places where fires 
were made. Possibly the ground was built up for the purpose of keep- 
ing the run-off away during rains. If such was the case, additions must 
have been made from time to time, for discarded household articles are 
found in the lower part of the heaps as well as in the upper. Evidently 
the mounds were not completed all at once. The bones found in the 
upper part are not as far advanced in decay as those found near the 
bottom. Indeed it seems possible that the mounds may have been 
built up from wind-blown dirt and sand settling in dwellings which 
were left vacant during some season by a nomadic tribe which occupied 
them during only a part of the year." 

Of the animal remains found during excavation, bison bones were 
most numerous, although the bones also of the antelope, wolf, wildcat, 
skunk, wild-turkey, and of various fishes, as well as the valves of com- 
mon river clams were found. Bones of the bison seem also to have 
been used extensively for implements, such as hoes, gouge-like tools 
possibly for use as skin-fleshers, and flakers or chippers. Among the 
specimens of bone is one fashioned from a bison rib and containing 
along one face a series of shallow parallel notches as if intended for a 
score rather than for use as a "bow "in rasping a coarsely notched 
stick or gourd as a musical accompaniment. 

The collection of pottery gathered from the mounds consists of sev- 
eral hundred sherds of coarse ware and not very skilful workmanship, 
only a few being sufficiently large to enable restoration of the original 
forms. The principal decoration consists of simple incisions ; a few of 
the specimens are colored red outside, and many sherds bear the almost 
obliterated impressions of textile fabrics, evidently basketry. Ring and 
knob handles, crudely attached, are common features. Of the stone 
implements a number of forms are described and illustrated — scrapers, 
knives, projectile points, drills, arrowshaft-smoothers, hammers, and 
metates and other grinding tools being most prominent. The small 
stone points illustrated in figure 17 of the article seem rather to have 
served as drills than as awls, bone serving the purpose of the latter 
much more acceptably. Specimens identical to those shown in this 
figure are still used in preference to metal by the Queres Indians of 
New Mexico for drilling turquois and shell beads. Metates and manos 
of Dakota sandstone are abundant and illustrate various stages of 
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manufacture and use. That the inhabitants of the village possessed 
knowledge of the value of Minnesota catlinite is shown by several frag- 
ments of pipes, while whole specimens, together with a worked block 
of the material, have been found in the vicinity of the mounds. 

Probably the most interesting object obtained from the Paint Creek 
village is a piece of chain-armor about two inches square. Before 
learning of the finding of this specimen the present reviewer published 
a report of his studies of Coronado's route from Culiacan to Quivira in 
1540-41,' reaching the conclusion that this identical neighborhood 
formed part of the famous province of Quivira of that period. Profes- 
sor Udden's description and photographic illustration (the specimen 
unfortunately is lost) are therefore of interest as in a measure confirm- 
ing conclusions reached independently through historical and ethnologi- 
cal investigation. This testimony is not conclusive, however, that the 
fragment of armor is a relic of the Coronado march, for at least two 
other expeditions penetrated the Quivira region within half a century 
of Coronado's journey. The first of these was that of Francisco Leiva 
Bonilla and Juan de Humana, who went without authority to Quivira 
from Nueva Viscaya via New Mexico about 1594, but of their party 
only two or three, including a mulatto girl and an Indian, escaped mas- 
sacre. The other journey was undertaken from New Mexico by Juan 
de Onate, who went with eighty-odd followers in 1601. Unfortunately 
the information regarding both of these explorations is so meager that 
it is impossible to trace the route of the Spaniards, consequently the 
exact origin of the occurrence of the chain-mail in the Paint Creek vil- 
lage may never be known. 

Such is the scope of the work of an instructor in natural history who 
frankly asserts that he is not an archeologist and that (more 's the pity) 
this will be his last as well as his first paper bearing on topics of this 
kind. On the whole these published results of Professor Udden's re- 
searches will serve as a model for students of local archeology through- 
out the Mississippi valley. In the information which it affords and in 
its mechanical make-up, the brochure is a credit to the author and to 
the institution under whose auspices it appears. 

F. W. Hodge. 

In &> Around the Grand Canyon. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River in Arizona. By George Wharton James. Boston : Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1900. 8°, xxiv, 341 pages. 
This is the age of beautiful books — and the publishers of Mr James' 

1 " Coronado's March to Quivira," in Memoirs of Explorations in the Basin of the 
Mississippi, vol. II, " Harahey," by J. V. Brower, St Paul, 1899. 



